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Biographical Protices. 


KH Toe following biographical memoir of one of 
the ablest members of the House of Cunmons, or of 
the British bar, cannot fail to prove highly interesting 
to the public in general, and especially to our Liver 
‘pool and Lancashire readers, I is evidently the pro 
duction of a shrewd observer and powerful delineator 
of the minutia as well as the essentials of character; 
aud we are much gratified that the writer has so com 
‘pletely coufined himself to the general aud forensic 
talents of Mr. BROUGHAM. that we can appropriate 
the whole memoir, without in the slightest degree 
violating our pledge, or departing from vur uniform 
custom to abstain wholly from party politics, in the 
couduct of the Kaleidoscope —Epit. Kau, 





HENRY BROUGHAM, Ese. M. P. 


(From The Northern Circuit.) 
« tn Conrad's form seems little to admire, 


Though his dark eye-brow shades a glance of fire; 

To the sight 

No giant frame sets forth his common height; 

Yet on the whole,—who paus’d to look again, 

Saw more than marks the crowd of vulgar men. 
—And oft perforce his rising lip reveals 

The haughtier thought it curbs, but scarce conceals, 
—There breathe but few whose aspect might defy 
The full encounter of his searching eye.”"—Bynron. 


Icommence my Sketches of the Bar with a gentleman 
whose name recent events have rendered as familiar in this 
country, as that of*perhaps any other person of the age; and 
who, on this circuit at least, has but one rival, and certainly 
no superior. There are two pleaders in our northern 
courts, who appear among their less gifted, or less fortu- 
nate brethren, like giants among pigmies. I scarcely need 
say that these are Mr. Brougham and Mr. Scarlett. In 
every cause of moment, they are sure to be engaged by the 
contending parties, as the leaders respectively of the foren- 
tic forces, leaving a very small share, either of emolument 
or reputation, to be gleaned by the rest of the legal throng. 
Their disputations not unfrequently assume the aspect of a 
personal struggle ; and though they have few, if any at- 
tributes in common, they are very well-matched and for- 
midable rivals. The subject of the present article is not the 
senior, nor perhaps the more successful pleader ; but as 
besides his having acquired a far more splendid reputation 
a a public character, he clearly belongs to a much higher 
class of intellects than his learned friend, J have no hesi- 
tation in yielding him the post of honour, such as it is, in 
these ** Sketches.”” Though I cannot prevent cleverishness 
from running off with the purse, genius shall ever have my 
‘vote for the laurel. I am aware that Mr. Scarlett has been 
held up as the facile princeps* of English pleaders.+ As 








* Easily the Prince: . 
+ See an article on the Northern Circuit in the Edinburgh 


Magazine of last year. 





that gentleman has his due share of my admiration, I can 
readily concede him this distinction, provided I may be 
allowed to fix my own interpretation to the phrase, which 
will be easily collected from my averring of her late Ma- 
jesty’s Ex- Attorney-general, that he is of the same honour- 
able fraternity fucillime rext. 

Mr. Brougham has much that is striking, but nothing 
that is prepossessing, in his appearance. His character is 
too legibly depicted on his countenance to lead the physi- 
ognomist into any egregious mistakes. An enlarged capa- 
city, indefatigable industry, and insatiable ambition, are at 
once discernable to a scrutinizing gaze. Wakefulirritabi- 
lity, strong passion, the scorn generated by conscious su- 
periority, have also left no faint traceson the outward nan 
of their intimate connection with the inhabitant within. 
His complexion is uncommonly sallow,—even for a law- 
yer. His features are the reverse of handsome, individu- 
aliy and collectively. They consist of a prominent fore~ 
head; dark and overhanging eye-brows; somewhat small, 
but restless and penetrating eyes; a sharp, Scottish, busi- 
ness-like nose, the left nostril of whichis the seat of an in- 
cessant, involuntary motion, so totally unlike any thing I 
have ever beheld in any other individual, that I feel no 
small difficulty in describing it. His upper lip is contracted 
every few seconds, by this peculiarity, so as to expose his 
teeth, and give to his countenance an expression at once 
ludicrous and revolting. It forcibly reminds one of the 
savage grin with which a hungry mastiff is accustomed to 
greet the unwelcome intruder on his raw repast. The un- 
der lip is very prominent, and of course adds considerably 
to the severity of the aspect. When professional policy, 
or irritated feelings, knit his brows into a frown, it may 
almost be said, in the nervous language of the Noble Bard 
who has furnished us with a motto, that 

* Hope withering flees, and Mercy sighs farewell.” 

The prominent characteristic of Mr. Brougham’s intel- 
lect, like that of his exterior, is coarseness. He is defici- 
ent in almost all the graces, though in scarcely any of the 
essentials, of a great speaker or writer. It seems impos- 
sible for him to be playful or elegant, and I should not 
wonder if he is more disposed to despise than to envy these 
graces in others. But it is in vain to deny that he can be 
ingenious, or profound, or dignified, or pathetic, or sarcas- 
tic, or vituperative,—and, I may add, supremely bombastic 
and extravagant, as it happens to suit his purpose or hisin- 
clination. When he indulges in the last- mentioned strain, 
which is about as often as his cause happens to have a poli- 
tical complexion, it is at the expense, not only of the nerves 
of the delicate, but of his Majesty’s furniture in the courts, 
which he fails not to belabour most unmercifully with his 
clenched fist, bending his body almost double at every blow. 
Let but the Constitutional Society, for instance, cross his 
path, and he foams at once into a perfect rage, and pours 
forth more rant about liberty which was never infringed, 
and oppression which never existed, and all the common- 
places of Radicalism, than any mob orator I ever had the 
misfortune to listen to. All other times his action is good, 





+ Most easily the King. 





—suited to the word, and not o’erstepping the modesty of 
nature. -His general attitude, while speaking, is stately 
and easy. He plants himself firmly before the bench, or 
the jury-box, and with no other confusion but what arises 
from the rapidity of his thoughts, and with little other 
change of gesture than the occasional stretching forth of his 
right arm, and a significant and impressive shake of the 
fore-finger of his right hand, introduces light into the un- 
derstandings, and setson fire the feclings of those he is ad- 
dressing, with all the skill of a master. His eye, which 
possesses in an eminent degree the faculty of forcing on it- 
self the attention of those on whom it is designed to operate, 
is as eloquent ashis tongue. Not a feature of his face, but 
when thus called into action, adds force or fascination to his 
argument. His voice, sufficiently powerful, and, when not 
overstrained, tolerably harmonious, is well suited to his 
style of rhetoric. When appealing to the feelings, a tre- 
muieusness is not unfrequently discernible in it, which 
augurs very favourably of the speaker’s humanity, and 
amiable character in his private relations. His accent is 
Scottish, but not disagreeably so to an English ear. His 
enunciation, though seldom graceful, is often impressive. 
His style has far more force than correciness; far more 
animation than elegance. It is laboured, without being 
finished. It has not the fine full sweep of a majestic river ; 
it resembles rather the irregular dashing of a furious tor- 
rent, which owes its effect more to the perpendicularity of 
its channel, than to the body of its waters. It would ap- 
pear more shallow, if it were less impetuous. The climax 
seems one of the most favourite figures, and is often very 
successfully introduced. His historical and classical il- 
lustrations are, in general, sufficiently appropriate. His 
acquaintance with the various topics he touches on, ap- 
pears very extensive; indeed, he exhausts them to a fault. 
Not content with examining a subject in all its bearings in 
private, and overlooking nothing that is likely to promote 
the interests of his client, he must submit his whole mass 
of arguments to a Jury, instead of selecting those which 
are most to the point and limiting himself to as many as 
are sufficient for his purpose. A man of so much sagacicy 
as Mr. Broughain, ought to be aware that such a system 
tends only to confuse, and that every wire-drawn arguinent 
materially detracts from the force of the more solid one 
with which it may be coupled. Mr. Scarlett once made 
an admirable allusion to this peculiarity, which the learned 
gentleman retorted with no little adroitness. It was at a 
late York Summer Assizes, on a cause in which these two 
distinguished pleaders were opposed to each other.  ** His 
learned friend, Mr. Brougham,” observed Mr. 8. ‘* when 
he had got hold of any thing which he thought would 
answer his purpose, nuiled it,—and nailed it,—and nuiled 
it, till no man could nail it any faster.” The remark was 
rewarded, as it deserved to be, with a smile; but the 
triumph it wrought on behalf of the witty orator was of 
short duration. Mr. Brougham in his reply, ‘readily 
admitted that he did endeavour to make the best of his 
case, and so he took it for granted, did his learned friend, 
The only thing was, that they went to work an opposite 
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Principles, as different mechanics had different methods of 
manufacturing the same article. Granting himself to be 
a nailer, he did not know of any appellation that could be 
more suitable to his learned friend than that of a polisher; 
for whenever he undertook a case, he polished,—and po- 
lished,—and polished it ;—until he made it so superlatively 
bright, that it was sure, in the end, to dazzle his own ima- 
gination, and lay atrap for his better judgment.” Both 
illustrations are certainly happy. 

Mr. Brougi:am indeed excels in a readiness and smart- 
ness of replication. He is always to me an object of pecu- 
liar interest while the counsel is on his legs to whom he 
has to reply—especially if it happen to be Mr. Scarlett. 
His eyes are rivetted on the speaker, his whole soul beam- 
ing out at his face, and his very flesh quivering with in- 
tense impatience. Should some unlucky clerk break in 
upon him at such a critical moment, the petulance with 
which he is dismissed is extreme, At every other time he 
is eminently courteous and accommodating to the solici- 
tors, with whom he is a general favourite. Scarcely has 
his opponent time to resume his seat ere he arises, and 
without one moment of preparation—without the s!ightest 
pause for recollection, commences his oration. One might 
imagine Ovid had been describing him, rather than the 
bull, which, he tells us— 

** Amid the Circus roars, provok’d from far, 
By sight of Scarlet and a semzuine war.” 

The rencontres between these doughty combatants are 
often carried on with great spirit, and afford infinite amuse- 
ment to their audience, as the specimen already given will 
evince. Mr. Scarlett has no doubt experienced more mor- 
tification during the short time Mr. Brougham has tra- 
velled the circuit with him, than through all the rest of his 
long professional career. 

In the minutia of his profession, Mr. Brougham cer- 
tainly appears to great disadvantage on a comparison with 
his rival. The disparity between the two in age and ex- 
perience will, in some measure, account for this, without 
reflecting any discredit on the junior. Mr. B.’s literary 
pursuits, and Parliamentary and other political engage- 
ments, must also have interfered greatly with those hours, 
which, in order to become a profound lawyer, it was indis- 
pensibly necessary to have devoted to the attainment of 
juridical knowledge. The blunders into which this com- 
parative ignorance has betrayed him, have frequently fur- 
nished Mr. S. with an opportunity of throwing out a tri- 
umphant taunt. On one occasion he maintained, that 
something the learned gentleman has asserted, about the 
issuing of a particular writ, was not law; ‘* every attor- 
ney,” he added, ‘* nay, every attorney’s clerk, in that 
court, knew it was not law.” With Mr. Tindall fora 

junior, however, few causes are better conducted than 
those entrusted to Mr. Brougham. Lach can boast pre- 
cisely that in which the other is defective. If the one has 
abundance of eloquence without law, the other has abun- 
dance of law without eloquence. 

It was as an author that Mr. Brougham first acquired 
any degree of celebrity. He was one of the earliest con- 
tributors to the Edinburgh Review, and several of his 
papers which appeared in that work attracted considerable 
notice. Most of them were on questions of magnitude 
respecting the British Constitution, and the abstract prin- 
ciples of jurisprudenee. They are generally allowed to 
have displayed great diligence of research, and much 
subtlety and acuteness of reasoning. To any considerable 
portion of taste they cannot lay claim. Indeed his style 
in writing, as in speaking, is always irregular, and fre- 
quently harsh and dissonant. He has published a work 
on colonial policy, and another, tolerably voluminous, ex- 
hibiting the result of the labours of the education com- 
mittee; of their merits I cannot speak, as they lie out of 
my line of reading. He is said to be an able mathemati- 
cian, and to have formed some acquaintance with almost 
every subject connected with literature and science, not 
even excepting bibliography. He is, no doubt, a man of 


plunge so deeply into public life, it is probable he would 
have attained a high rank as a writer, and engaged in 
some literary labour which would have rendered his name 
immortal. 

To canvass the political opinions of the gentleman whose 
portraits I am endeavouring to sketch, forms no part of 
my plan; and I merely refer to the trial of a late illustri- 
ous personage for the purpose of remarking, that it was 
on that occasion the fame of Mr. Brougham reached its 
meridian. The address and perseverance with which he 
discharged his duty to his royal mistress are universally 
allowed ; and his eloquence before the Peers not only 
equalled the expectations of his friends, but extorted praise 
from his opponents. VERAX. 








SMen and sHanners. 


THE CONTRAST.—A FRAGMENT. 
> —" 
Bis dat, qui citd dat. 
Twice he gives, who quickly gives. 





Quicquid sine detrimento possit commodari, id tribuatur vel ignoto. 
Whatsoever accommodation we can afford without detriment 
to ourselves, should not be withheld even from a stranger. 


cbigiiien 

The clock had just struck nine, when, the labours of 
the day being ended, I closed my writing-dest, and began 
to make preparations for my evening pipe. My armed 
chair was set close by the fire, which bad assumed a 
brighter glow from the intensity of the cold—my spitting- 
box, which had been replenished with clean sawdust, was 
placed in a convenient position—my pipe was laid ready 
for action, and my bob-major was replaced by my night- 
cap, when a gentle tap at the door announced the arrival 
of my man Jerry, whom I had previously despatched to 
the widow Brown’s for a pound of her best Virginia. I 
had just dashed the ashes out of my first pipe, which, 
by-the-bye, I did not forget to wash down with an occa- 
sional draught of Barclay’s Entire, and was proceeding to 
reload, when I casually directed my eyes to the paper in 
which the widow had inclosed my tobacco, and on a nearer 
inspection I found that it contained the following fragment: 

** At this period of his journey, the poor sailor’s spirits 
began to flag. His pecuniary resources were at the lowest 
ebb. The comforts which he once enjoyed under the pater- 
nal roof, served only, by their contrast with his present ne- 
cessities, to make him feel more poignantly the forlornness 
of his situation. He remembered that plenty, with all its 
jeys, was once his own. But now, alas! how sad the 
reverse! A wanderer on the earth without a place to lay 
his head! He mentaily deplored the folly which had led 
him tv forego the bright prospects which were once before 
him, and to cast himself on the chances of a world un- 
known. His strength was well nigh gone: and well in- 
deed it might. A distance of three hundred miles, a 
considerable part of which he had travelled on foot, with 
a supply of food barely sufficient to keep body and soul 
together, was enough to exhaust a frame more robust than 
his. On that day he had walked nearly thirty miles, with 
po other nourishment than a little bread, the last mouth- 
ful of which he had just been eating, when a vehicle in 
the shape of a covered cart approached him. It was ac- 
companied by two men, who, when first seen by the subject 
of my narrative, were at a small distance behind. How- 
ever, on the sailor’s nearer approach, the men stepped for- 
ward, observing to each other, that poor Jack seemed tired, 
and perhaps had not a shot in the locker, or a single copper 
withal to get a can of grog. * You seem fatigued, and are 
perhaps in distress,’ said these benevolent souls, ‘ can we 
render you any service?’ The sailors story was soon told. 
It had truth for its basis, and needed not the aid of cireum- 
locution. He acknowledged his poverty, and expressed 
himself grateful for their voluntary offer of relicf. That 
relief was given: and never was charity more thankfully 





extraordinary capacity, and, had it not been his lot to 


received. To this I can bear witness: for oft have I heard 





———— 


the poor fellow, when narrating the incidents of his life, 


| recur with fondness to this act of benevolence, whilst the 


tear of gratitude glistened in his eye. And ye, benevolent 
unknown, right deserving were ye of this tribute to your 
worth! for if a larger portion of the Shandean spirit than 
is wont, has been bequeathed to any of the sons of earth, 
that portion is yours. A stranger ye relieved—not because 
he importuned you; but ye did it unsolicited, because ye 
saw him peor and in misery. Would that the deed had 
been witnessed by the departed Yorick, that it might have 
been enshrined in the language and in the writings of 
Genius! The wish is vain; perhaps it is useless: for 
though the deed may be unknown on earth, and unre. 
warded, the recording angel has, ere now, registered it in 
the books of Heaven, as one of those deeds which shall 
cover a multitude of sins. 

** But to proceed. The village, where our wanderer 
purposed taking up his abode for the night, was yet at 
some distance, and the shades of evening were fast de. 
scending. The charity of the strangers, from whom he 
had just parted, had rendered him, indeed, less anxious 
about procuring refreshment, but his fatigue was increased 
at every step. He therefore gladly availed himself of an 
opportunity which seemed to present itself, of reaching 
the end of that day’s journey, without any further bodily 
exertion, by the passing of a cart moving in the same di- 
rection as himself. The unsolicited kindness which he 
had a few minutes before experienced, induced him, with. 
out any anticipation of a xefusal, respectfully to solicit of 
the owner permission to ascend the vehicle. Though the 
tottering limbs of the sailor almost refused any longer to 
support him, yet had this unfeeling wretch the cruelty to 
spurn the humble request. ‘ Yes,’ was the answer, ‘if 
you'll pay.’ For this our wanderer was not prepared. 
The chords of sensibility, which the gentle hand of bene. 
volence had touched, were yet sweetly vibrating, when the 
contact of the unhallowed hand of selfishness caused harsh 
discord. The sailor replied not. His heart was too full 
for utterance. He burst into tears. The dangers of the 
ocean he had met unappalled, the warring of the elements 
had moved him not, and the perils of shipwreck had been 
manfully encountered ; but the pitiless refusal of a favour 
which would have cost the donor nothing, was more than 
he could bear unmoved. The vigour which the milk of 
human kindness could not impart to his exhausted frame, 
was. amply supplied by the gall of unfeeling treatment, 
His fatigue was unfelt and forgotten, whilst he indignantly 
pursued his journey to the place of his sojourn for the 
night.” 

Cetera desunt. 








Che Philanthropist. 





PENAL JURISPRUDENCE.—MR. ROSCOE’S NEW WORK, 


[Continued from our last.) 





(WRITTEN FOR THE KALEIDOSCOPE. ] 


The fellowing extract, after dwelling on the undeniable 
fact that no system of laws, can in all cases, and under all 
circumstances, involve the certainty of the offender's de- 
tection and his consequent punishment, recommends the 
wisdom and policy of making up as far as possible for the 
defects of human institutions, by impressing upon the 
crimina!’s mind the conviction of a supreme and superin- 
tending Being—in other words, of instilling into his mind 
religious and moral principle as a guide and restraint 
upon his conduct. P 

‘It does not appear that the advantages of moral and 
religious discipline, as contrasted with legal injunctions, 
restraints, and punishments, are duly appreciated by those 
who disregard the former, and rely solely on the latter for 
the prevention of crimes. If the infliction of human put 
ishments were as certain as-their promulgation, crimes 
would be prevented altogether. * No man,’ as has justly 
been observed, ‘would commit a crime if be knew that 
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others were watching him, who would detect, apprehend, 
and punish him.’ ‘ Was the sword of justice,’ says 
another writer, ‘ pointed continually at his breast, 
could he see the arm of the law suspended over him, 
with a certainty of its striking the moment he should 
tran » it is probable the most wicked and depraved 
would be deterred. No man would pull down a tower 
upon his own head, however great his desire might be for 
the plunder to be afforded by its fall.” But as itis im- 
ible fer any government to institute such a system of 
EGee'as can detect and punish all offences, the daring 
criminal perceives the imperfection; and trusting to his 
own precautions, and availing himself of time and cir- 
cumstance, flatters himself with the prospect of impunity. 
Not so with the denunciations of divine punishment ; 
which, when duly impressed on the mind, possess a sanc- 
tion at which mere human authority can never arrive ; and 
bring with them that certainty of detection, and certainty 
of punishment, which alone can in all cases, and under all 
circumstances, apes the perpetration of crime. If then 
we are once able to produce upon the mind, a thorough 
conviction of the existence of one supreme, inteliigent, 
superintending Being, the Creator of all things, who sees 
through all his works, and perceives the deepest recesses 
of the human heart, and who will reward or punish every 
one according to his deeds, this will not only remedy the 
defects in mere human institutions, by providing that con- 
tinual inspection, discovery, and punishment, which such 
institutions endeavour in vain to supply ; but will correct 
innumerable offences.of every kind, which they do not pre- 
tend to punish, and which are wholly beyond their reach. 
Nor is the inculcation of such principles and feelings 
to be despaired of, even amongst the most hardened 
offenders, as long as reason and understanding remain. 
The seeds of them are sown in every human bosom ; 
and though too often chilled, neglected, and trampled 
upon, require only favourable circumstances to call them 
into growth. At such a proposition as no one can revolt, 
so the consequences derived from it, no one can deny. 
This is, in fact, an internal monitor against the perpe- 
tration of crimes, when human laws, and pains, and 
alties, are of no avail. These impressions are of uni- 
versal obligation, and operate alike at all times and seasons. 
Their truth is attested by the conscience of the most 
depraved c1iminal; nor can that conscience, however long 
degraded and suppressed, ever be destroyed. It waits 
only for the friendly hand, that shali hold up to it the 
mirror of its own deformity, and disclose to it the horrors 
of its situation. To inflict, therefore, on our fellow men, 
the brute discipline of corporal punishment, which instead 
of inducing them to their real good, excites in them only 
the passions of pride, obstinacy, hatred, and revenge ; 
and to neglect those means which alone can accomplish 
the object at which we aim, and whilst we reclaim the 
wicked from the evil of their ways, secure onrselves from 
the consequences of their crimes, seems as inconsistent 
with common sense, as it is repugnant to the precepts of 
the religion we profess.” 


The author in a postcript to the present work, alludes 
to Mr. Western’s work upon Prison Discipline, and re- 
capitulates several of his arguments, in the following terms: 


‘IT cannot dismiss the present subject without noticing 
some pi esin Mr. Western’s ‘ Remarks upon Prison 
Discipline,’ not adverted to by the Edinburgh Reviewer, 
and which appear to be unfavourable to og peinciges I 
have before endeavoured to establish. Mr. Western pro- 
poses to deter from crime merely by the dread of punish- 
ment, and to adopt measures for that parpore, which, 
although not apparently so inhuman and severe as have 
formerly been resorted to, may compensate in duration, 
what they want in intensity, so as to be considered as the 
more irksome and dreadful of the two. ‘ Individuals,’ 
says he, ‘are sent here to be punished, and for that sole 
purpose.’ * We should bear constantly in view the end 
and object of imprisonment, which is punishment, with 
such severity as may deter from the commission of crimes, 
and thus afford protection and security to the virtuous 
part of society.” * The dash will do nothing comparable 
to the permanent influence of hard labour, hard fare, and 
seclusion.’ In the first of the foregoing tracts, I have en- 
deavonred to show that the fear of punishment is not, nor 
even can be rendered an effectual motive to deter mankind 
from the perpetration of crime; that few crimes are ever 
committen, without a thorough persuasion in the mind of 
the offender that he shall not be discovered, and shall not 
be punished at all; and that consequently the kind or 
degree of punishment is no present object of his conside- 
ration, That this is the fact, is proved by the general 
experience of mankind ; from which it appears that ex- 
treme and cruel punishments of any kind, have never 
tended to the prevention of crimes, but the contrary; as 





is mest strongly exemplified in the disregard paid by of- 
fenders, in this country, to the threatened punishment of 
death. Should it be contended, as is certainly true, that 
by a continual application of the punishments of hard 
labour, hard fare, and solitary confinement, the situation of 
the criminal may be rendered worse than death, even this 
will be of but little avail. It is not the expectation of the 
offender, at the moment of committing the crime, to be 
visited by any infliction whatever. Mr. Western justly 
observes, that ‘there would not beso many offenders by 
thousands if every violation of the law was sure to meet a 
just punishment.’ 1f Mr. W. could point out any mode 
by which this could be accomplished, it would indeed be 
an effectual preventive of crimes; but until this can be 
done, the severity of punishment will still continue to be 
counteracted by the probability, or rather the supposed cer- 
tainty of escape, which is in fact increased and not dimin- 
ished by such severity.” 

‘‘ The long tried inutility of such a system, to say no- 
thing of the injurious effects it has on society at large, 
renders it therefore necessary to resort to some more ef- 
fectual method for the prevention of crimes ; and this some 
persons conceive they have discovered, in withdrawing the 
offender from his former life and associates, breaking in 
upon and destroying his evil habits, impressing upon his 
mind, the great principles of religion and morality, in- 
structing him in useful labour, and forming him to habits 
of decorum, order, and industry, so as to enable him not 
only to relieve society from the expense of supporting him 
during his confinement, but to provide for te own sub- 

ist when discharged. That these objects may ina 
great degree, if not wholly, be accomplished, the expe- 
rience both of this country and America has already shown. 
If the advocates for this system be the persons to whom 
Mr. Western has alluded, ‘ whose feelings sometimes 
mislead their judgment, and who seem to have got a notion 
that they can make a prisoa into.a sort of Magdalen for 
rogues and thieves of all descriptions,’ they will not feel 
greatly displeased, either by the comparison he has made, 
or the intention imputed to them. Their object is to 
eradicate vice in whatever form it may appear. Nor will 
they, it is hoped, be induced to relinquish the attempt 
either by the appellation of inconsiderate philanthropists, 
or the suggestion that they have interfered (improperly, it 
seems) on such a subject.* The latter charge appears 
indeed rather mare applicable to those, who at a time 
when a more lenient and efficient system has in many 

laces been adopted, when the effects of it have already 

egun to be felt in the acknowledged diminution of crimes, 
and the alleviation of the public expense, would advise us 
to abandon what has already been done, to recur to those 
severe and cruel measures which have heretofore been prac- 
tised with so little effect; to throw out our looms and car- 
penters’ benches ; and to disregard the advantages which it 
appears may be obtained by the employment of criminals 
in the various departments of productive labour.+ All 
that is asked is, that the experiment may be allowed to be 
fairly made; that measures of severity and punishment 
~_ be suspended with regard to those who evince a 
willingness to conform themselves to a regular, peaceable, 
and industrious course of life; and that the capstan, the 
tread-wheel, solitary confinement, and the restriction of 
ood, should be reserved as punishments for those only 
who by their extreme obstinacy, disobedient and refractory 
conduct, or positive offences in prison, may render such 
measures unavoidably necessary.” 

Mr. Roscoe then proceeds to point out in what occupa- 





' tions of useful industry he conceives the prisoners would 


be most judiciously employed in a penitentiary. In the 
selection of these employments no expensive or large ma- 
chinery is to be employed, as the prisoner on his dis- 
charge would be better able to obtain a livelihood, if he 
had not to depend on an apparatus. The employment 
should be suited to the sex, age, health, strength, and 
habits of the party. Occupations are to be preferred, 
where the cost of the material is small, and the value 
chiefly arises from the labour. <A list of proposed occu- 
pations is appended, comprising, if we mistake not, the 
most laborious and primary branches of trades requiring 
toil, and also others of lighter exertion as applicable to 
the weaker or unhealthy criminals. Amongst them we 

* “A mode of punishment with just severity is the grand 
Gcsideratum; and we have the means of it, in the same per- 
fection we at last accomplish every thing we set about; if 
the disinclination of the gougrnment to attend to such subjects 


does not prevent in the one case, or the cruel tenderness of 
ne 'e philanthropists interfere in the other.” 

+ Mr. Western states it as essential to his plan that we 
should be relieved “from any idea of making the labour of 
prisoners profitable.” 





observe, cutting stones for cornices, coping, &c.; sawing 
marble; polishing marble ; making troughs and sink- 
stones; sawing boards, &c.; making fencing; spokes for 
wheels; barrel staves and heads; boring pumps, and the 
like. Amongst the lighter occupations; making pins ; file- 
cutting; wire-drawing; making combs; picking oakum ; 
beating hemp; carding wool; weaving calico; making 
mattresses; tailoring, and a variety of others, many of 
which are adapted for females. These occupations gene- 
rally comprise a trade or some useful branch at least, of 
a particular trade, by the pursuit of which it is hoped the 
prisoners on their release may be enabled to earn an 
honest livelihood. 

Thus far on Prison Discipline; of which part of our 
author’s subject, we cannot take leave without acknow- 
ledging that our comparatively limited study of its merits 
has prevented us from doing it adequate justice. It is, 
therefore, the more imperative on us to call upon those 
interested in the noble object of reclaiming our offending 
fellow-men from the paths of vice, and restoring them to 
society better men and better subjects, to peruse the work 
of our learned townsmen. The subject is of the highest 
importance ; and its details will be found to be of commen- 
surate interest. The remarks on Solitary Confinement, 
which occupy the second part of the volume, are not less 
important in the boundless view of the philanthropist, and, 
though chiefly directed to the proposed system in some of 
the United States of America, contain facts and elucida- 
tions which are not without their application nearer home. 
These, we shall probably make the subject of a future 
notice. 





The seloralist 


[CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST. ] 

A true and solid genius conducts to order, truth, and 
virtue. 

The discovery of truth, by slow progressive meditation, 
is wisdom; intuition of truth, not preceded by perceptible 
meditation, is genius. 

Genius is the result of a lively and rapid perception, 
carefully collecting, strenuously retaining, and _ skilfully 
arranging whatsoever is estimable in any specific art or 
science. 

Taste is the power of receiving pleasure from the beauties 
of nature or of art, and of experiencing pain from the 
deformities of either. 

Could we teach taste or genius by rules, they would be 
no longer taste and genius; but though there neither arc, 
nor can bg, any precise invariable rules for the exercise or 
the acquisition of these great qualities, yet we may truly 
say, that they always operate in proportion to our attention 
in observing the works of nature, to our skill in selecting, 
and to our care in digesting, methodizing, and comparing 
our observations.—Sir. J. Reynolds. / 

Clear and round dealing is the honour of man’s nature ; 
hate nothing but what is dishonest, fear nothing but 
what is ignoble, and love nothing but what is just and 
honourable. 7 

He who disputes the existence of the Deity, will find 
himself confuted by every part of nature. 

If we cannot find repose in our own minds, it is useless 
to seek it elsewhere.—Hochefoucault, 

Pitch upon that course of life which is the most excel- 
lent, and custom will make it the most pleasant. 

What is truth, honour, wisdom, virtue, honesty, mag- 
nanimity? Consequence. And what is consequence? 
Harmony between yourself and your situation—the know- 
ing and doing your duty. 

A man is influenced by God himself, and has a 
kind of divinity within him. : 

Good company is the best supplement to education. 

Truth i§ the exact conformity of human conception, 
with the real nature of things.—Aristotle. 

Truth. And though all the winds of doctrine were let 
loose to play upon the earth, so truth be in the field, we 
do injuriously by licensing and prohibiting to misdoubt 





her ae Let her and falsehood grapple; who ever 
knew truth put to the worse in a free and open gag 9 ? 
or 


Her confuting is the best and surest suppressing. 
who knows not that truth is strong, next to the Almighty ? 
She needs no policies, nor stratagems, nor licensings, to 
make her victorious ; these are the shifts and the defences 





that error uses against her power.—-Milion. 
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LINES ADDRESSED TO . 
-_—=_— 

The mazes of pleasure I often have run, 

I’ve strayed in the moonlight, I’ve danced in the sun. 

I’ve waked with the morn, to inhale the fresh breeze, 


I've travell’d o’er mountains and vallies and seas, 
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SONNET, 
ON SEBING CHANTRY’S MONUMENT OF THE TWO CHILDREN 
IN LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 
a 


What forms angelic press on snowy bier, 
In death’s pale counterfeit chaotic sleep, 
While kindred seraphs ceaseless vigils keep, 
And weeping loves are seen to wander near? 
Two sisters there, with placid brow serene, 
Slumber in dreamless, ever calm repose ; 
And while the eye of sympathy o’erflows 
To view so mournful yet so fair a scene, 
Guided by inspiration’s awful hand, 
We seek mortality’s dark veil to raise, 
And, with the eye of faith, extend our gaze 
Far o’er the borders of this tristful land, 
Where, robed in spotless garb of purest white, 
Appear those forms in living beauty bright! 
Liverpool. ' G. 


- «<>< <> - 


TO THE EDITOR. 


$1n,—AsI think you deal pretty largely on the favourite 
theme of the ladies, perheps the following lines, copied 
from the Tickler Magazine, may not be unworthy of in- 


sertion. 
Oswestry, Feb. 27, 1823. W. A.C. 


_———— 
THE CONSTANCY OF WOMAN. 


“ Trust me, boy, our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 
more longing, wavering, sooner lost, and won, than women’s 
are!"—TWELFtTH NiGut. 








Oh! tell me not of a constant heart 
In the breast of aught but woman; 

Every kind feeling from man may depart, 
But fidelity never from woman! 

Man may look cold on the friend of his youth, 
Did this ever happen to woman? 

Man may forget every promise of truth, 
They were never forgotten by woman! 

Man has a roving and changeful eye, 
This is not the eye of woman; 

His soul upon one dwells not constantly— 
How unlike the soul of woman! 

To selfish enjoyment is man inclined, 
This cannot be said of woman; 

Devotion of heart brushes se/f from her mind, 
So noble does love make woman. 

When beauty grows fainter, man’s heart will estrange; 
How diff’rent the feeling of woman. 

The look, once so dear, to her never can change, 
So true is the love of woman. 

Man flies away from the dark scene of death, 
This is not the act of woman; 

She stays to watch out the last lingering breath, 
Such is the courage of woman! 

Man forgets all, when the first gush is past, 
This is not the mem’ry of woman; 

Her soul is affection and faith to the last, 
So superior to man is woman. 

Then tell me not of a constant heart 
In the breast of aught but woman; ‘ 

Should every other kind feeling depart, *e 
Yet fidelity’ll rest with woman. 


—>> <<< 


TRANSLATION OF LORD ERSKINE’S GREEK EPIGRAM 
ON DR. LETTSOM. 
—- 

Is people sick? To me apply; 

I blisters, bleeds, and sweats’em:; 
If after that they choose to die, 

What's that to me? 

I, LETS ’EM. 


In search of delight; and I found it, ’tis true, 

But ’twas not the delight I have tasted with you. 

The delight which I found was a delicate flower, 

’T was the growth of a day, and it died in an hour, 

No traces it left on which mem’ry might dwell, 

But fied like the mist o’er the heath-cover'd fell; 

Or, fleeting as echo, it vanish’d in air, 

Ané left me a prey to fresh surrow and care. 

Not such the delight which I’ve tasted with you, 

It ever must fiourish, and ever be new; 

The floods may descend, and the tempest may lower, 
But over the joy which you've caus’d they’ve no power; 
Like rock on the mountain’s proud brow it will last, 

It will throw into shade all the cares that are past. 

Like the moon, it will cheer, in the dark night of sorrow; 
It will brighten the pleasures I look for to-morrow. 

on! yes, in my mem’ry the joy you have given, 

Shall live whilst I live, then be wafted to heaven, 

To heighten the bliss which I hope for above, 
’Midst the angels of light and the spirits of love. 
Liverpool. ABALLABENSIS. 








Witerature, Criticisny, Xe. 


SEBASTIAN. 
emgeed 


TO THE EDITOR. 





Str,—As your miscellany is professedly open to critical 

disquisitions, perhaps you will adinit a few observations 

from a super-critic—criticism upon criticism. In your 

last number, you reviewed Mr. Henry Boothi’s tragedy of 

Sebastian. I am not disposed to find fault with the gene- 

ral scope of your remarks; but some parts of your critique 

cannot, I think, fairly be received, without qualification. 

After making copious extracts, to afford a general specimen 

of the work, you select, as an instance of the prosaic 

*‘c¢ommon to most modern dramatists,” the following 

passage, which you print first as prose, and then as follows : 
“ Orian. God, this is bountifu!—my hope on earth 

Is satisfied—I have no time for question, 

For death is urgent.—Rinaldo has possession 

Of thy domains; but holds no title, save 

His power. Here are the deeds transmitted you 

Through many arace. This packet I have carried 

Ever about my person. My trust is now 

Fulfilled.” 

Upon which you remark, ‘* Now we hold it to bea 

mockery thus to array prose in the typographical distinc- 

tion of blank verse.” Now I think, in critical fairness, 

you should have stated that this is the speech of a man in 

the faintness and struggles of approaching dissolution, and 

who, in four more lines, actually dies. Every verse is 

broken and interrupted, and there can be little doubt that 

the author intended that the passage should move thus 

heavily along. I cannot, therefore, admit the propriety of 

your animadversion. As a notable instance of common- 

place, you select the following lines: 

« Things understood are things best known; and friendship 

With cordial fellowship, means nought besides 

Good understanding betwixt man and man.” 

But here the author has expressly informed the reader 

that Sebastian is speaking against time: and if we may 

judge from actual specimens of such kind of oratory, its 

very essence is to be common-place and captious. 


it should be ‘* whom I have heard her speak of.” This 


is not necessary. Murray declares the propriety of the 
use of ‘the relative that, to prevent the too frequent repeti- 
| tion of who or which; and 1 believe we should do quite 














right to say, ** Who is he that you were talking to;” ad 
not ** Who is he whom you were talking to.” 
The following lines, amongst others, you select as being 
faulty : 
*«°Tis a long way this to travel, what means”— 
& * * a * * 
«“‘ For myself, I could here have met my fate.” 
* * * * * 


«When then—vengeance is near akin to love.” 
and 

*©O! my dull brain, be steadfast to the purpose.” 

It would seem that you have transcribed these lines from 
an imperfect recollection ; for, on reference to the text, [ 
find that the first of them you have wrong pointed, and 
that each of the remaining three lines is misquoted. 

With respect to the *‘ sad devastation” of the catastrophe, 
it is by no means equal to the carnage in one of the finest 
tragedies of ** the Bard of Avon;”” I mean Hamlet. Po. 
lonious, Ophelia, Laertes, Hamlet, and the King are 
despatched there and then. Rosencrantz and Guildensterg 
are sent to mect a similar fate in England ; and during 
the whole of the drama, we are in company with the 
murderers of the late King Hanilet, whose tragical end ig 
represented in the play scene. 


Yours, CRITO. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—I have perused the letter of Crito, handed me by 
you, animadverting on my critique on ** Sebastian 3” and 
have to solicit a place for a few remarks in reply; which 
in fairness, as you were not identified with my essay (signed 
W.) I trust you will not deny. 

I objected to a particular passage uttered by Orlando, of 
so broken and disjointed a consiruction, that it could not 
be read as poetry, though divided into lines assuch. Crito 
answers, that it is the language of a dying man, and appro. 
priately broken. I only reply that the last words of each 
line are so intimately connected with the first words in the 
next, than neither a dying, nor a Jiving man can utter the 
passage in a manner which shall convey the sense without 
extinguishing the poetry; and, therefore, I contend that 
its division into lines of an equal number of syllables or 
feetmay please the eye, but has no reference to the ear, 
and, as poetry, is abortive. 

The next objection to my critique is, that I have quoted 
a passage, ** Things understood are things best known, 
&c.”” as common-place; and Crite says, that this was 
spoken against lime, and **the essence of such oratory” (ad- 
dressed to savages) ** is to be conimon-place and captious.” 
Mark Antony, when he wished to rouse the passions of s 
mob, delivered a truly cunning and eloquent oration ; but 
here, when the passions of a mob of savage men are 
roused (and it must be allowed they are less easily allayed) 
when they are thirsting for blood, Sebastian is empowered 
to arrest their purpose and calm them down, by informing 
them, that * friendship, with cordial fellowship, means 
nought besides good understanding betwixt man and man.” 
I do not here offer any comment. 

I objected to the expression, ‘* This may be he that I 
have heard her speak of,” which Crito assumes to be gram- 
matical, on the plea that Murray permits the use of 
** that,” to prevent a too frequent repetition of ‘* who” or 
‘“Swhich.” I grant this; but does Murray allow of the 
relative ‘* that’’ supplying the place of ** whom 2” If so, 
we may transpose the sentence, and say, ‘* This may be 
he of thai I have heard her speak.” 

Crito says I have misquoted some lines; but, even if 





corrected, as they had no abstract meaning, their correction 
will not remove the objection. It matters not whether the 
following begin with ‘* when” or with ‘* what;” the 


As an instance of bad grammar, you quote, ** This may | accent either way falls on a wrong syllable in the word 
be he that I have heard her speak of ;” and you contend th-t | vengeance : 


““ What then—vengeance is near akin to love.” 
There is a similar error in the following: 

“« My stars are eclipsed,—or if yet they blaze.”~ 

“ For myself, I could have met my fate”"—~ 
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Ulric says that he speaks to the Circassians abeut 
« The double motion of the earth, with matters 
Other, novel to them, and, as ’twould seem, 
Unwelcome.”— 





! motive was cruel towards these parties, is unworthy of any , distance in 13 hours 12 minutes; and returned to his 


answer. We af notin the habit of inserting the slightest 
matters without as far as possiblé investigating their truth, 
and had we not had good grounds for the statement in 
question, we should not have ventured to publish it. We 


We are compelled to say ‘‘ obdirate”’ for ‘* ob/durate,” | know not what reasons may exist elsew)cre for concealing 


and “ déscant”’ for the verb ‘* descant,” &e. But all these 
are mere matters of oversight, which do not materially 
affect the general merits of the poem; and were only no- 
ticed to prevent a recurrence of similar trifling blemishes 
jn a future work. 

With regard to the ‘sad devastation,” I merely ex- 
pressed an opinion that great pathos might exist without 
that terrible slaughter which many of our poets delight 
in, and which has given rise to the remark amongst 
foreigners that the rapture of an English audience is 
never complete until the stage be strewed with dead bo- 
dies. I allow that Shakspeare has not been very werciful; 
put the stories of his dramas, founded chiefly on historical 
facts or traditionary tales, rendered such a consummation 
frequently unavoidable. And had Shakspeare even been 
faulty in his choice of plots, which I am very far from 
assuming, the beings of his creation are so full of life, of 
soul, of character, of nature—and fill the mind with such 
dread and * high imaginings,” that we can forgive him 
most heartily for despatching them ripe with glory, or 
replete with guilt, to “that bourne whence no traveller 


returns.” And as Cervantes, I think, said of Don Quixoite, | 
! Ane farm. he rarmean +} "i an « a a 
due form, be carried back, and replaced on the Rood-dee. 


when he had fairly laid the knight. ** i’ the earth,” let 
no unhallowed hand seek to draw them from their narrow 
abode—into a second—and a sickly existence! 

I repeat that I consider Scbastiun a very respectable 
drama; and shall hail with pleasure a second from the 
same hand. It evinces a hatred of oppression and a sym- 
pathy for suffering which place the author in a very ami- 


able point of view. Yours, &c. 
W. 








AP perticentent, 


ANY Young LADY, or Two Sisters, whose Friends 
are desirous to obtain for them the advantages which 
the Metropolis affords, may be received into the domestic 
circle of a PrivaTE FAMILY, near one of the best Squares in 
Town; where, under the eare of a vigilant Mother, whe has 
entirely superintended the Educatien of her own Daughters, 
they would, besides the best opportu nities of general improuve- 
ment, enjoy in a peculiar degree, those of Musical improve’ 
ment; including Singing, Piano Forte, Harp, and the Theory 
of Music.—Masters for any other branches of Educatiou ma; 
be engaged at ple: sure.—Most respectable refereices will be 
given, and required.—Liberal terms will be expected.—Apyply 
personally, or by letter to the proprictor Of this paper, or 
to R. Hunrer, (late Johnson) Bookseller, St. Paul’s Churech- 
yard, London. 


Scientific Weeerds. 


CAPTAIN PARRY’S EXPEDITION. 
—a— 

“A statement. appeared in the Literary Gazette of last 
Saturday (se’nnight) respecting information said to have 
been received at the Admiralty from Captain Parry, which 
we understand is quite incorrect. The last intelligence 
from that intrepid navigator is dated June, 1821, when the 
Nautilus, transport, left him in Hudson's Bay, and he was 
then commencing his voyage.” —Courier. 

** A contradiction of the account in our last number re 
lative to this interesting expedition has appeared in several 
of the daily papers; but as we have heard nothing from 
any official authority on the subject, we are inclined to 
place confidence in the reports which reached us, and which 
were derived from a source than which there is nene better 
entitled to credit in the kingdom. Frem the language 
which we employed in communicating the intelligence, it 
must have been evident that the facts stated were vouched | 
with some degree of doubt, though we very naturally fell | 
into the sanguine and gratifying hopes they were so well | 
calculated to excite. If in this we have run any risk of 
‘causing severe disappointment to the relations ané friends 
“of our gallant countrymen engaged in the arduoas service, 
‘we can only say ‘that our own disappointment will beequally 
ditter; but one of the contradictions, insinuating that our 














or keeping back the news." —Lit, Gazvite, March 1. 








Chit Chat. 





A little Mask at the Ball at the Opera, desirous of being 
distinguished, appeared as Cupid, the quiver en the back, 
the bow in his hand, and a dirty handkerchief over his 
eyes. He importuned attention from every body he met, 
and from those he pursued. ‘** Observe me then,” said he 
to a lady who at first did not notice him, and afterwards 
avoided him—** Regardez-moi, regardez-moi doncs je suis 
Amour.’ The lady, at length wearied with his atten- 
tions, exclaimed ** Cela se peut, mais assurément, tu n'es 
pas l’Amour propre.” —Literary Gazeite. 








Ancient Trial by Jury.—About the year 800, a wooden 
statue of the virgin, which stood on the Rood-dee, near 
Chester, was carried by a flood to the banks of the parish 
of Havarden, and there preserved: but, as in the follow- 
ing year a fatal disease took place among the cattle, the 
priests and priest-ridden people of Havarden ascribed their 
misfortune to their sacrilegiously detaining the statue. A 
jury was accordingly convened to determine what it was 
best todo; when they advised that the statue should, in 


The list of this jury is still preserved, and among them 
was one Corbyn of the Gate; and, to this day, at a place 
called the Gate, still reside the family of the same Corbyn! 





Remarkable Coincidences.—The fate of Mr. Percival is 
connected with two historical recollections of more than 
ordinary singularity. 
also fell by the hand of an assassins and a member of 
ament, when on his way te the Honse, was once be- 
assinateé by a Bellingham. 
incestor of Mr. Percival was Robert Percival. se- 











cond sonof the Right Hon Sir P. Percivel, Knt. 
he dreamt that he saw his own spectre, bloody and ghastly, 
and was so shocked at the sight that he swooned away. 
Soon after, communicating the particulars to his uncle, 
Sir Robert Smithfield, he was found dead in the Strand, 
nurdered. 


A meeting of the printers and booksellers of Philadelphia 
has been called, for the purpose of sending a delegation to 
attend the four hundredth grand anniversary of the inven- 
tion of the art of printing, to be held at Hazlem, in Hol- 
land, in 1823. 

Longevi'y.—A woman, named White, is now living a 
Frome, in her 104th year; the old ladv, who resides in 
the Almshouse in that town, and remeo:t ki 


I : ers taking wine 
with the waiting-maids of Queen Aune at Berkley-house, 
continues in good health! 

Conscriptions.—-Forced enlistments have ever been in 
use among republics as well as monarchies, both with the 
ancients and the moderns. The peasants being slaves in 
Russia and Poland, men are levied in those countries as 
horses are in others. In Germany, every village has its 
lord, who names the recruits, without regard either to their 
rights or convenience. In France, the recruiting of the army 
has always been determined by lot: under Louis XIV. 
Louis XV. and Louis XVI_ it was called drawing the mis: 
litia ; under Napoleon, drawing the conscription. The 
privileged classes were exempt from the former, but no 
one from the latter. 








Pedestrianism.— It has been stated that Mr. Ralph 
Abernethy, the north country pedestrian, started at three 
o'clock on Friday afternoon to go on foot from Oxford- 
road to the 56th mile-stone on the Gloucester-road, and 
return in 28 hours. This match was lately attempted by 
Mr. West to Newbury and back, and he was beaten 14 








miles from home, with two hours and a half of his tine 
left. Str. Abernethy’s match was fer trial rather than for 
peeuniary emolument. The umpire upon the occasion 
has furnished our informant with the particulars of one of 
the greatest travelling feats ever recurded. The pedestrian 
started at the rate of six miles an hour, accompanied by 
one horseman oniy to keep incog. as much as possible. 
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He went through Uxbridge a quarter before six o'clock | 


(15 miles) angl he stopped and -tefteshed at twenty-five 
milcs, at forty minutes past seven o’clock, and aie a chicken. 
He balted tivo hvurs at forty-five miles, and did balf the 





uarters-at the 45 miles at a quarter before six_on_Satur- 
day morning. . After-being well rubbed,he went to bed, 
and started again at eight o’clock tolerably well. He did 
the next 13 miles-in three hours, and beat time so as to 
leave him nine miles for che last three “hours; which was 
the worst part of the match. He won by extraordinary 
perseverance, with four minutes to spare, nearly blind wi: 
fatizue. We repeat, it is the greatest thing accomplished 
on pedestrian record. 


fashions for March. 


Watxixe Dress.—A deepjamethyst-coloured silk po~ 
lisse of gros de Naples, wadded, and lined with pink 
sarcenet: a little wrapt, and fastened down the front with 
hooks and eyes: corsoge, made plain and high, orna- 
mented with tasselled chevroneiles: ‘circular projecting 
collar of velvet, of a deeper hue than the silk ; two rows 
of velvet are placed down the front and round the bettom 
of the skirt: sleeve nearly to fit, with velvet cuff, and fell 
epaulette, intersected with velvet straps. Ruff of Buck- 
inghamshire lace; cap of the same, fastened under the 
chin with button and loop. Bonnet of the same silk -as 
the pelisse, bound with broad velvet, and lined with pink 
satin: the front bent @la Murie Siuart; the crown sur- 
rounded with inverted conical roleaus of velvet, equidis- 
tant, commencing with a silk knot: plume of ostrich 
feathers, of a bright amethyst colour, placed on the right 
side, and falling low or. the left shoulder. 

Gloves the colour of the pelisse; corded silk boots, the 
colour of the velvet, and swansdown mud. 

EveninG Dress.—Dress of pink gros de Naples< 
corsage to fit, edged with pink satin, and slashed to the 
form of a stoinacher 3; che interstices, or yet are filled 
with pink ganze, connected by circlets, and forming 2 
tasteful chain, which continues to the waist bebind, and 
gives the shape of the back: full court sleeve, confined 
with straps, bound with satin, satin circlets fastening 
the ends: a band of satin and full trimming ef fluted 
gauze tinish the sleeve, which is of a moderate length. 
The skirt is decorated with a tanciful trimming of doukle 

















| ganze3 cael division of the puff devode is supported by a 


Tn 1657 | satin rouleau, and the lower part projects as far again .as 


the upper; sprigs of the lonicera sen:pervirens, or great 
trumpet honeysuckle, are disposed at regular distances 
above, aod beneath is a satin rouleau; and the hem wade 
ded. Broad pink satin sash, double buw and long ends, 
Blond lace scarf. Bracelets, ear-rings, and necklace of 
that beautiful stone, the pink topaz, set in embossed gokt. 
to which a cross is generally suspended. Head-dress, a 
goid tiara, ornam-nted with brilliants. White kid gloves, 
and white satin shoes. 
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The Traveller. 


[NOW FIRST PUBLISHED.} 


MEMORANDA, 
DESCRIPTIVE, LITERARY, AND COMMERCIAL, 
MADE ON A 
TOUR THROUGH SOME PARTS OF EUROPE, 
COMPRISING 
Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover, 
the Hamburg and Bremen Territories, Holstein, Meck- 
lenburg-Schweérin, Pomerania, with the island of Riigen, 
East Friesland, Holland, Brabant, the Rhine country, 
and France, 
IN THE YEARS 1816, 1917, 1818. 





UNITED NETHERLANDS. 
HOLLAND, PROPER.— BRABANT. 


16th November (1817) 1 left for Mainz, and after 
dining there, took the diligence in the afternvon to 
Metz. The company consisted of a communicative 
and well-informed old maid, a discontented ex-officer 
of Napoleon, and two Jews. We were much amused 
at the Israelites, who would not profane themselves 
by eating with us Christians, or even touch food 
cooked at the inns. They themselves roasted the eggs 
which they brought with them, adding only a little 
bread and butter. The officer was continually railing 
at the conduct of the present, and eulogizing that of 
the late ruler ef France, without whose sway, he as- 
serted that the “grande nation” could never hold her 
proper station amongst the governments of Europe. 
All joined in their attacks (excepting the lady) on the 
power, wealth, and influence of Great Britain; a king- 
dom which J, on the contrary, maintained, possessed, 
as a body, more real learning, political freedom and 
good faith, science, worth, and benevolence, than any 
other on the globe! They said *twas monstrous pre- 
suming in so young a man to talk so positively ! 

Before arriving at Kircheim, near which we entered 
the province of Rhein-Kreis, we had a distant view of 
the noble mountain of Donnersberg; and the next 
town on our route was Kaiserslautern, where we 
breakfasted the following morning (17th November.) 
The place contains only 2300 people. The country is 
wooded and pleasant. There is a very extensive castle 
in the town, belonging to the Rothbartfamily. Thence, 
owing to rain, the road was heavy, as it is formed of 
clayey sand; but in dry weather it is very good. At 
four, we arrived at the poor town of Homburg, the 
residence of the Duke of Zweibriicken (two bridges) 
near which are the old castles of Carlsberg and Mar- 
tinshohe. The dress of the men began to alter; the 
postillion wore jockey boots, the peasants long blue 
frocks and large cocked hats. 

We passed the former residence of the von Sickin- 
gens, romantically situate at the extremity of a beau- 
tiful valley, and got to Sarrbriick at eleven o'clock at 
night, mach fatigued. The distance from Frankfort 
is ninety English miles. This neighbourhood, previous 
to the Revolution, was very wealthy. The soil is 
good, but it is badly cultivated, and the crops looked 
poor, Of the once-sumptuous palace of the Princes 
of Nassau, only a few straggling walls now remain; 
and there are now no gentlemen’s seats, or even 
isolated respectable farm-houses. Daring the trou- 
bles, the peasants collected in villages for mutual 
safety; and an Englishman, travelling through France, 
who has been accustomed to the neat cots which con. 
tinually present themselves at home, is tempted to 
inquire, “ Where do the farmers live?”-—Sarrbriick 
derives its name from the Briicke, or bridge, thrown 
over the river Saar, and has about 2700 invbabitants. 
The castle is respectable, and the houses large, but 
fast going to decay. 


FRANCE. 

We left Sarrbriick early the next morning (18th 
November) by an excellent road, free from toll, and 
in a couple of hours arrived at Forbach, which being 
the first town in France, we were obliged to disem- 
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bark and accompany our luggage to the custow- house, 
where it was examined, not strictly, by the Douaniers ; 
but it detained us a considerable time. Between 
Forbach and St. Avold we passed some large iron 
works, and arrived at the latter place at eleven. It 
is a large, old, but thinly populated town (2500 souls) 
and there appeared in the shops a considerable degree 
of bustle andactivity. Wearrived at Bienville todinner, 
which was well served, including half a bottle of wine, 
for three franks each person (2s. 6d.) I noticed that 
here and throughout France, “ Monsieur le Con- 
ducteur” constantly seated himself at the same table 
as the passengers, and I believe graciously permitted 
them to pay fur his dinner. Such conduct we should 
call impudence in the guard of ao English mail-coach! 

Thence to Metz there was great nakedness in the 
appearanee of the country, aud few farm-houses, and 
not a siugle gentleman’s seat. The limestone roads 
were good, though somewhat dirty (which, from the 
nature of them, must be the case in wet weather,) and, 
as in every part of France, without toll. 

We arrived at Metz at seven in the evening (18th 
November.) The day’s journey, on the whole, had 
been pleasant. This being the first city on the route 
in which there was a Commissary of Police, I was 
told I must have my Prussian passport exchanged for 
a French one, and I accordingly repaired to the 
Bureau, which ought to be open in the evening from 
seven till nine. Having waited there till the latter 
hour without the Commissary making his appearance, 
1 returned to the inn, determined to proceed the next 
morning unprovided with the usual voucher, although 
strongly advised to the contrary by my companions. 
I took the precaution to learn and make a memoran- 
dum of the officer’s name. 

The city of Metz, situate on the Mosel, is one of 
extreme beauty, and the cathedral affords an admi- 
rable specimen of Gothic architecture. The vicinity 
contains many elegant villas, either the residences 
of independent men, or the summer retreats of the 
more genteel inhabitants, whose number is estimated 
at 41,000. The fortifications are very respectable. 

19th November (1817.) We left Metz in the dili- 
gence, and J paid 50 franks (41s. 8d.) for my fare to 
Paris, At the first “station” we came io, the gens 
d@arme called upon each of us for our passports, J 
produced my old Prussian one, literally covered with 
seals and signatures, which they said would not suffice, 
and ordered me to return to Metz, there to have it 
exchanged for one from the French Commissary, 
adding, that I well knew I was not allowed to travel 
in France with a foreign document. I calmly expos. 
tulated with the officer; assured him that it was nei- 
ther through ignorance nor neglect on my part, that 
T was thus awkwardly situated; informed him of bav- 
ing waited at the proper hours upon the Commissary, 
aud that as he, inattentive to his duties, did not inake 
his appearance at the Bureau the whole evening ef 
my arrival at Metz, I conceived that I ought not to 
suffer from his neglect. I delivered iv his name, 
and the statement being corroborated by my fellow- 
travellers, the officer acknowledged that the Commis- 
sary was highly blameable; and, considering all the 
circumstances, he should permit me to proceed to 
Paris. Thus T can bear testimony that the French 
police are not very arbitrary in the execution of their 
duties, where the traveller has done all in his power 
to fulfil, not to trespass upov, the law. The by. 
standers, I was glad to find, were pleased with the 
decision of the gen-d’arme, and pronounced it “ trés 
généreuse !” 

At a short distance we perceived Bas St. Martin, a 
small village entirely composed of gentlemen’s seats; 
and a little farther, Longeville. From the summit of 
the hills in this neighbourhood the eye is charmed 
with a view of the Mosel, winding in every fantastic 
form beneath, and the pleasant village of Rosillére; 
but those snug cottages, with their little patches of 
cultivated land, the residences of health and con- 
tentment, by which an English landscape is studded, 
were waniing! To the right, the prospect is bounded 
by a noble chain of mountains. 

We found the road very heavy to-day, being chiefly 





limestone, which was soft and wet with last nights 
rain. The postillion and horses were literally J., 
smeared with a coat of white plaster, which ill atcordcg 
with the cocked hat and powdered tail of the former, 
We dined at the dirty town of Vianville, but not 
our satisfaction, for four and a-half franks (38. 94.) 

In the evening we arrived at the “ Trois Maures” jy 
Verdun, much fatigued. We found the line of tek. 
graphs, commencing at Metz, was continued to Ve, 
dun, and thence to Paris. 

Verdun, so well known to many unfortunate Eng. 
lishmen, confined there during the late protracted wa 
with France, is a strongly-fortified town, of 10,00 
inhabitants. We left it carly the next moruing (20) 
November) and the first object of importance whic 
we met with was the city of Clermont, with its strong 
castle on a high hill. Ou the road were several many. 
factories of cast iron and glass, particularly of Cham. 
pagne bottles. This is the commencement of the 
Champagne country, and the Jand is a soft mari, 
intermixed with gravel, and not unfrequently with 
large stones. 

(To be continued in our next. ) 
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The Bouquet. 


** Ihave here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and hav 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them? 
Monrateng, 








[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


Clifton, ye 29th of ye 11th month, 1745, 

EsTEEMED BRIEND, 

R. P. Thine received, and shall give thee hints of ye 
affair as it was, I being both eye and ear witness thereof, 
As to the rebels, when they came south we did not suffer 
much: they seemed to have great assurance that they 
should peocalen their king in London, on ye 24th of last 
month, and crown him on new year’s day, and then would 
send Gordycas (as ee called our King) over to Hanover, 
and there head down his turnep garth and dikes; _ greatly 
disesteeming our noble and worthy Duke, calling him 


Gordys lad and Gordys Wolly, with many more oppro- 


byous speeches: but in there return north they were cru. 
elly barberous and dishuman when here, for there heads 
ave them liberty to plunder for four hours, and then to 
Sm Lowther, Clifton, Brigg, and Penrith, and some say, 
for six miles round, which they had probably done had 
they not been so hotly pursued by the Duke of Cumber. 
land who came in ye very hour of great distress. The 
rebel’s huzzars being gone part of the way to Penrith, 
came rideing back past my dore, in haste, between one and 
two o’clock, ye 18th past, and, in about an hour after, 
came again — ye rear of ye army with whips, 
as far as my dore, & then others took their places, and 
they wheeled off and set them selves in ambush against my 
barn side, being so inclosed with cross houses, that our 
king’s men could not see them till upon them. We not 
knowing there design, though I firmly believd it to beevil, 
and went into my house, but could not be long easie there, 
but ventured out again, and, looking about, I saw the 
heads of the Kings men appearing upon the hills, about 
400 yds. south of my house, for whom my very heart was 
in pain, fearing that a great number of them might be 
cutt off before they ware aware; so our care was great 10 
gett them notice, for which my son ventured his life, 
and gave them notice about 300 yards before they came 
at ye place intended by ye rebels; in the mean time 
they laid a second ambush, about 100 yards near 
our men. The Kings hussars, with some of ye York 
shire hunters, came up; and, as soon as they were 
opposite to ye first ambush, the rebels fired upon them, 
but did no execution, and then issued out ye ambush, 
at my dores, and a furious fire they made, the en, men 
acting the quickest and nimblest that ever my eyes beheli, 
and not one of them received any harm; and, some hore 
following ye former in a few minutes, the rebels ran away 
like madmen, & cloce by my door one of them ws 
brought down and taken, & another of them was ali 
taken then, who was there captain, and named Hambliton, 
and both led to ye Duke: then all was still for about a 
hour, in which time I abode in my house, the Kings ma 
standing upon ye common, in which time my son wett 
over a little green, to see if he could get ye cattle brought 
into ye houses, but seeing it in vain he came homewa 
again, when four rebels on horseback seized him, calling 
him a spye, and had him down under their horses feet, 
swearing desperately many times they would shoot his, 
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three of them commanded ye fourth to shoot him, 
which he forst attempted with his gun & then with his 
istol, neighther of them would fire, so he escaped and 
ame in; a little after which I grew uneasy to go out, 
which I ventured to do, & looking about, I saw ye Kings 
men standing as before, on ye common; & turning me 
about, I saw ye rebels filling the towns street, north of my 
house, also running down and lineing the edges and walls 
down to my house on both sides. Now was { again under 
a great concern for ye Duke & his men, it beginning to 
darkish, but I ventured my life, & stood a little off, 
and waved my hat in my hand, which some of them dis- 
covering one of them came rideing down towards me, I 
called to him, bidding him cast his eyes about and see how 
ye town was filled & hedges lined, after which he returned, 
gad then a party dismounted, and came down to meet ye 
rebels. It nning to grow darkish, as I said before, 
and ye rebels so thick about my house, that we had no 
hopes of saving our lives, we concluded to leave ye house, 
and go into ye field, if we could; but, in ye midele of my 
orchard we were parted by ye rebels, & one part of us 
drove into ye fields, & ye other part into ye house, & se- 
verely threatened with taking our lives, and we did not 
expect to See one a nother alive any more. We who were 
driven into ye house were not all got to ye fire side 
before ye fire on all hands was dreadfull, which continued 
about half an hour, in which time was killed of ye Kings 
men 10, & 21 wounded, & ye Dukes footman was taken 
prisoner, who was retaken by ye Kings forces: of ye rebels 
5 was killed and many wounded that night, and early 
next morning 70 of them were taken prisoners. After ye 
heat of firing were over they seemed still for a little space, 
when some came & broke in at my court dores, then 
came to the house door, calling sharply to open; but we, 
fearing them to be rebels, I did not open, upon which they 
began to be sharper, & orders were given to fire, they sup- 
posing ye house to be full of rebels; but I called out, and 
said I would open as fast as I could, and the next word 
said to me was, can ye Duke lodge here to night? to 
which I, with pleasure, said yes. Pleasant and agreeable 
company he was; a man of great and good parts, very 
friendly, and no pride in him. I must ever love and 
esteem him as a man of very great worth. I had, besides, 
ye Duke of Comberland, ye Dukes of Kingston and Rich- 
mond, with above 100 more, and there horses. The re- 
bels erected a sort of a scaffold at ye corner of my house, 
that they might kill any that might come into my court ; 
&if they had not fled ye noble Dukes had stoed a bad 
chance. I shail mention one thing remarkable, which 
was, our cattle were standing among ye slain and rone of 
them hurt ; also them that were banished from our house 
came in a gain next morning. The Dukesmensaid it was 
awonder they were not all killed, eur next neighbours 
being shott at ye same time. N.B. Dureing ye time of 
stillness or inaction for an hour, before mentioned, ye re- 
bels had sent a party of there horse to plunder and burn 
Louther Hall and town, & were plundering our town, 
leaving nothing they could lay their hands on, breaking 
Joeks, making ravenous work, even to all our victuals & 
little childrens clothes, of all sorts. A son in law of mine 
& his family were in ye liké circumstances; for they 
seemed to be more severe with us then with others. Icon- 
dude with, &c. THOS. SAVAGE, 








SEPULCHRAL INSCRIPTIONS, 
NO. VII. 
fOMPRISING CURIOUS EPITAPHS, MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS, &e. 
WHETHER REMARKABLE FOR SINGULARITY, ODDITY, OR BEAUTY, 

Selected from various sources, expressly for the Kaleidoscope. 

“Tush, ye fond fiutterings, hush! while here alone, 

Tsearch the records of each mouldering stone.” 

“ Let those who scoff at a propor selection of these use- 
fal memorials of the dead, know, that the perusal of Epi- 
laphs, is not to be considered as a frivolous and light 
amusement, but, on the contrary, an introducsione to 
pleasing knowledge, and an incentive to moral improve- 
ment.”"—E, SHAW. 

31.—The following very singular Epitaph is taken from a 
tombstone in the Cburch-yard of Leipzig, in Upper German y: 

** CAPITAL ACCOUNT: 
For Christ's invaluable purchase and ransom, £100,600. 





‘PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT: 
A fortunate end, a prize; te die well is the best prize, £100,000. 
* Scheibenberg, the [th of April, 1669. 


: "| fal passions that agitate the-human breast; but which of 
“- pon the appointed day of Felix Adam, blacksmith’s | the two is the stronger, appears to me to be a question of 
’,» which shail happen on the 2ist of October, 1700, I, somewhat difficult solution. Though diametrically oppo~ 


Jesus Curisr, promise to pay this my.only bill of exchange to | 
him, having purchased the value thereof, through my merits; 
therefore being satisfied with his life and faith; give him eter- 
nal happiness through grace. ** SusUS CHRIST.” 

32.—At Aberconway, Carnarvonshire. 

*¢ Here lieth the body of 
NicHoLas HOoOoKEs, 
of Conway, gentleman, who was the one-and-fortieth child of 
his father,. 
William Hookes, Esq. by Alice his wife, 
and the father of seven and twenty children. 
He died the 20th day of March, 1637.” 


33.—At Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire. 
« Here lies the wife of Stmon STOKES, 
Who liv’d and died—like other folks.” 


34.—Epitaph on the celebrated Claudius Phillips, musician, 
uho died very poor. 
** Pariiips, whose touch harmonious could remove, 
The pangs of guilty power, and hapless loves 
Rest here, distress’d by poverty no more, 
Here find that calm thou gav’st so eft before; 
Sleep, undisturb’d within this peaceful shrine, 
Till angels wake thee with a note liké thine.” 


35.—Epitaph on Mr. Havard, the Comedian, by his friend, 
David Garrick. 
«* An honest man’s the noblest work of God ” 
« Havarp, from sorrow rests beneath this stone; 
An honest man—belov’d a3 soon as Known. 
Howe’er defective in the mimic art, 
In real life he justly play’d his part: 
The noble character he acted well, 
And heaven applauded when the curtain fell !” 


36.—T'0 the Pychouse Memory of Nell Batchelour, the Oxford 
Pyc-woman. 
* Here into dust 
The mouldering crust 
Of Eleanor Batchelour’s shoven $ 
Well vers’d in the arts 
Of pies, custards, and tarts, 
And the luerative skill of the oven. 
When she'd liv’d long enough, 
She made her /ast puff; 
A puff by her husband much prais’d! 
Now here she does lie, 
And makes a dirt pye, 
In hopes that her crusé siiall be rais’d.” 
37-—On one of Joseph Andrews’s ancestors,—from Fielding. 
“* Stay, traveller, for underneath this pew 
Lies fast asleep that merry man Andrew; 
When the last day’s great sun shall gild the skies, 
Then he shall from his tomb get up and rise. | 
Be merry while thou can’st, for surely thou } 
Shalt shortly be as sad as he is now.” i 
38.—0On Sir John Vanburgh, the Poet and Architect, 
“ Lie heavy on him earth; for he 
Laid many 2 heavy load on thee.” 
39:—In Southley Church yard. 
** Here lies the body of Gabriel John, 
Who died in the year of a thousand and one. 
Pray for the soul of Gabriel John; 
You may if you please, 
Or let it alone ; 
For its all one 
To Gabriel John, 
Who died in the year of a thousand and one.” 
40.—On the south wail of Streatham Church, is the following. 
‘* ELIZARETH, 
Wife of Major General Hamilton, who was married near 47 
years, and never did ong thing to disoblige her husband. She 
died 1746.* 
Leeds, Feb. 25, 1823. AUGUSTUS. 
* By the bye, I should conjecture she did a great many. 


To be continued. 








Warresponvence, 





LOVE OR JEALOUSY ? 


——< 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1n,—Love and jealousy are perhaps the most power- 





site to each.other.in their nature and effects, they inhabit 
the same bosom. Indeed, jealousy cannot exist in the 
absence of love. He delights to dwell in the bosom of 


| Youth, Hope,. and Joy; to wander with them in the gay 


regions of imaginary bliss, and to repose amid flowers and 
sunshine. The vivid pictures of a fervid imagination, 
and the gay delusions of hope, are among his favourite 
food. ‘With a gentle but potent sway he subdues our 
souls, and insinuates himself into our very existence. 
He has power to infuse the soft infection into the most 
apathetic heart, and to agonise, with sighs, the most 
savage breast. His dominion is universal, and his power 
uncontrollable. Accordingly, we find that the most tran- 
scendent genius and energy of soul have.net been able to 
extricate their possessor from his “silken fetters.” In- 
deed, the very nature of the passion inclines us to hug 


}our chains; for it is at once the source of happiness and 


the delight of misery and pain:—and hope, ‘‘ eternal 
hope,” the benignant companion of the lover, paints with 
delusion, charms the realization of all his ideal delights, 
and forbids him to despair. But methinks that. that 
sweet power, which is undefinable, unsubstantial, nurtured 
by sighs, and existing in the imagination, is too airy, too 
fragile, to endure the test of time and the eternal vicissi- 
tudes of life. The lapse of time, the stern realities of life, 
and the maturity of age, are powerful opposers to the 
dominion of love. (They operate almost irresistibly im 
dispelling tie airy dreams of imagination, and in restor- 
ing reason to her accustomed empire overthe mind. And 
when once thie goddess has assumed her sway, the fairy 
dreams of love, and the romantic but enchanting creations 
of a bewildered fancy, vanish into thin aix. And even 
much less powerful circumstances frequently prove equally 
destruetive to the soft passion. When we discover that 
we are deceived in the character of tie beloved object, ox 
even in a momentary fit of caprice, the tickle god ‘* claps 
his light wings and in a moment flies.” But I would 
ask what lapse of time, what change of circumstances, 
what degree of prudence, or what maturity of age, can 
expel the feil demon, jealousy, from the human breast 
when onee he has effected an entrance? In vain does 
reason essay her boasted powers to pursuade the poor 
sufferer that his suspicions are unfounded, Acuteness and 
and penetration of mind are rendered incapable of dis~ 
tinguishing truth from falsehood. 
« Trifles, light as air, 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ.” 

The tormenting fiend, with crucl perseverance, incese 

santly places before his distracted view 
« Ten thousand dreadful shapes, 
Of horrid rivals hanging on those charms, 
For which he melts in fondness,” 

That fair creature, who was once the joy of his hearé 
the delight of his eyes, and the source of happiness, by 2 
wretched tortuosity of feeling is now become a perpetual 
and heart-rending torment. In vain does Love exert all 
his wily arts and soothing blandishments to expel the 
great enemy of his repose. The poison of jealousy has 
diffused itself through ell his thoughts, and polluted the 
purest springs of happiness. Those enchanting endear- 
ments, which could once soothe the rufiled soul, and allay 
the ferment of agitated spirits, are now loathed and de- 
tested. By degrees, Love, gentle Love, incapable of en~ 
during the baneful presence of such a monster, prepares 
to take his departure; and then wounded pride and fell 
revenge take possession of -the mind, and stimulate the 
infatuated wretch to the destruction of the object of his 
jealovsy: thus. the triamph of jealousy over love is come 
plete. W. F. 
Liverpool, 

TO THE EDITOR. 


Sin,—Seeing a note to correspondents in your Kalvido- 


scope of the 21st ultimo, wherein you invite them to give 
their sentiments on a question which has been debated in 
a club in this neighbourhood, ** Which is the strongeg 
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passion, love or jealousy ?”—I shall briefly give you my 
Opinion on the subject. Love is the strongest of all pas- 
sions, and not to be restrained within limits. I would ask, 
can jealousy exist without love? I think if there is not 
Tove previous to jealousy, the effects of jealousy will not 
be very strong. It is when a person suspects one for whom 
he fas a sincere affection, of infidelity, that jealousy rages 
am its full force. I remember reading in Shakspeare’s 
Othello, when he was driven to a state of distraction by 
Jealousy, proceeding from the strength of his love, he ex- 
claims, ** I: will kill her first, and love her after!” Now, 
then, if love is the source from whence jealousy springs, it 
naturally must be the stronger, as every cause is greater 
than its effect. These, Mr. Editor, are some of my rea- 
sons for thinking love to be the stronger; yet, at the same 
time, I hope I am open to conviction, should the argu- 
ments on the other side of the question (which I hope some 
of your correspondents will advance) confute these which I 
have here stated, I shall willingly own myself conquered. 
Yours, AMOROSO. 
anley, Feb. 8, 1823. 
EN i SRE REET 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sin,—It appears by your last edition, that your former 
remarks, coupled with those of Bedfordite, have had the 
effect I anticipated ; as there appears a reply from Dicky 
Sam and No Hibernian, who-has thought proper to en- 
deavour to support your side of our dispute. Now, to 
eonfront one of you will serve as a complete answer to the 
other; therefore, I shall confine myself to Dicky Sam alone. 

When Dicky first perused the remarks of Bedfordite, 
he was inclined to think they came from me? this charge 
I deny; and hope that his opinion was changed on a 








second perusal. He talks of a **lame attempt;” but let 
me ask, whether is the lamer—Bedfordite’s in my behalf, 
or his (Dicky’s) in yours. I hope to convince him that 
the latter is. . 

Dicky next gives me some advice as to the manner in 
which I should view Bedfordite. My obligation to him 
for this, I must not omit to acknowledge, and I promise 
to avail myself of it when I see occasion. Again we read, 
** Do not all beauties and perfections in language depend 
on nice distinctions?” Admitted. But then what acri- 
tical ear must that be which makes a distinction in the 
sound of the close of these two words, namely, ‘* short” 
and ** thought.” 

There is a further advice to me from Dicky Sam, which 
is, ‘* to read impartially Walker’s remarks upon the letter 
r;” which I have frequently done; and find therein that 
** the letter r is the most imperfect of all the consonants.” 
And the last clause of his remarks upon this letter is, 
*¢ Thus Rome, river, rage, &c. may have the r as for- 
eibly as in Ireland; but bard, card, hard, &c. must have 
#t nearly as soft as in London.” This sentence I take to 
be in my favour; and, I think, if Dicky apply at any of 
the respectable academies in Liverpool, he will find that 
the position T contend for is fully adopted. 

Now, last of all, I come to ** Mista Editaa, youa hum. 
Dle seavant;” and I am sorry to observe in this such a 
striking proof of a ‘*lame attempt.” If you wish to convinee 
an adversary that he is in the wrong, it certainly is a good 
method to place his arguments in the mest ridiculous 
light ; but it tokens great weakness (in your own cause) 
when it requires deception to accomplish it; and the de- 
ception Dicky Sam has practised is this:—he would have 
your readers suppose that I (and those who agree with 
me) would say, ** Mista Editaa, &c.;” but at the same 
time he well knows I would not; for ‘ editor” begins with 
a vowcl, and so does ** humble” (the % being mutes) 
and in my letter I say, ‘‘ but where a vowel follows 7, 
we know the 7 must be sounded, as your enemy, &c.” 
{not youa enemy ;) therefore, Dicky’s ‘* alleged facts are 
no facts at all.” — Hoping the length of this will not cause 
exclusion, I am, &c. ENGLISH. 

P. $.—I hope Bedfordite will not suffer Dicky Sam to | 
escape unnoticed. 

February 27, $823. 





TO THE EDITOR. | 


Sig,—I-think the Duke of Wellington (then Earl of ; 
W.) was created a Marquis, by his present Majesty, then 
Prince Regent, after the victory of Salamanca; and al- 
though (as must be well known to all your historical 
readers) this victory preceded the decisive battle of Vit- 
toria, yet our illustrious hero was created a Grandee 
of Portugal and Duke of Vittoria by the Prince Regent 
of that kingdom, in compliment to his skill and courage 
mn the first-named engagement. Now, I wish to know 
if any of your correspondents can elucidate this. Vittoria 
(after which: place I presume the Portuguese conferred 
the.title alluded to) is in Spain; but up to this period of 
the peninsular war, no celebrated battle had been fought 
there,.. The title was prophetic of a most momentous 
event. If Vittoria be an ancient Portuguese Dukedom, 
the question is answered at once.—I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

CURIOSO. 
EL LEAS SILT 
* MARK THAT!” 
— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—I remember being much struck with a corre- 
spondence in the first volume of the old series of the Ka- 
leidoscope, by which it was clearly shown that a correct 
sentence may be formed in which the word ‘* that” shall 
occur eight times in uninterrupted succession—that is, 
without the intervention of any other word. As I cannot 
now refer to the solution, [ beg to suggest that you will 
revive this very singular literary curiosity.—Y ours, 

A READER. 


t+ We believe that the mode of arranging so many 
thats was hit upon by one of our female friends, whose 
satisfactory mode of parsing or analysing the sentence 
we shall supply next week.—E dit. Kul. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—A most singular circumstance happened a few 
days ago, at a small village about three miles on the other 
side of Chester, called Gildey Sutton. A large oak tree 
was blown down by the late gales, and not a single root 
appeared to remain in the earth, The owner of the tree 
immediately had it felled for timber; and, whilst the 
workmen were busily employed in felling the main branch, 
the tree, of its own accord, and without any human help, 
rose from the ground and stood in its former bed or hole. 
This is a well-known and well-authenticated fact about 
Chester. I should feel obliged if any of your readers could 





solve this problem ; it seems very miraculous. 
Iam, &c. CLITUS. 


N. B. A few weeks before, a similar phenomenon hap- | 
pened in the neighbourhood. 











THE LATE MR. JOHN HARROCKS. 


aaa 
[For the Kaleidoscope. ] 
adie. 


Died, at his house in Bold-street, on the 3d instant, 
Joun Harrocks, gentleman, in his 73d year. His 
r ts in early life were not of the most flattering kind ; 
bat y industry, attention, and frugality, he acquired a 
comfortable independence. In his transactions with the 
world, his conduct was invariably regulated by the strictest 
probity and honour; and the fortune he so audably eb- 
tained was not consumed in idle vanity or self-indulgence, 
but was rendered subservient to the most valuable of all 
purposes, THE DESIRE OF DOING GOOD. 

Though distinguished by a sound and manly under- 
standing, he was still more so for benevolence of heart, 
which was manifested by the most diffusive charity. No 
appeal was ever made to him in vain: no distress was ever 
passed by unpitied and unrelieved : his hand was ever open 
to succour and befriend; and his numerous and ample do- 
nations to many of our public institutions, notwithstandin 
his efforts to conceal the giver, were well known to, and ; 








duly appreciated by, the inhabitants of this town.— He way 
by principle sincerely attached to the civil and ecclesiastiles 
establisiiments of his country, and supported them inva. 
riably, strenuously, and zealously.—As jong tas honour. 
able industry shall be re Sage and genuine philanthropy 
esteemed, so long will the tribute of admiration he paid 
to such a character as that of JoHN HARROCKS. His 
memory will be ever dear to those who were acquainted 
with his virtues. 





Co Worrespondents. 


Eprrapus.—We have recently been favoured with several good 
articles in this department, which we have not yet intro 
duced, because we would not interfere with the interesting 
collection new in progress through the Kaleidoscope, from 
the collection of our correspondent. When our friend's 
selection is completed, we shall introduce, in continuation, 
such epitaphs as are worthy of forming a part of the series, 
if they have not been already appropriated. We trust this 
arrangement will satisfy all parties. —P. H.’s favour in this 
department is received. 








Mr. Broucuam.—At the particular request of a friend, of 
whose taste we have a very high opinion, we have intro. 
duced a sketch of this eminent statesman and lawyer into 
this day’s Kaleidoscope, to the inavoidable exclusion of some 
of the communications of our correspondents, already ac- 
knowledged, and to whom we shall make the amende ho 
norable next week. The sketch would have lost much of 
its interest by being divided between two publications, 





R. D.’s query, whether “ whiskey punch isa spirit or nota 
spirit ?” is much too profound for our arbitration. We have 
a notion that R. D. and his friends must have “ drained 
the frequent flask,” when they started the difficulty. 

The query of H. we apprehend may be answered more satis 
factorily. We did not receive the note until it was too 
late for present appropriation. 


Tue Rvsstan Bear.—We feel much indebted to R. P. for hig 
useful hints relative to the brutal fellow, who goes by the 
name of the Russian Bear. In consequence of our efforts 
to expose his atrocious cruelties to his miserable horses, he 
has commenced an action against us, and laid his damages 
at £500. The trial, if he persevere, will take place at Lan- 
caster this very month; andif he should not proceed, we 
must necessarily be put to a very considerable expense. 








Weusu BaLtt.—We have received a note signed Anglus, to 
which we ought not to give publicity without previously 
endeavouring to obtain the requisite information by les 
direct means. We shall, therefore, in the first instance, 
ask those whom it may concern, through the medium of 
the Kaleidoscope, in what manner has the surplus fund 
arising from the late Welsh Ball, at the King’s Armas, “been 
appropriated? If we obtain no satisfactery reply, we shall 
publish the letter of .dnglus on the subject in the Mercury, 
on Friday; and, in the mean time, we request the real 
name and address of the gentleman who favoured us with 
a call a few days ago. 





M. D.’s recipe next week. 





| Hannah Maria will oblige us by a solution previously to the 


publication ef the lines with which she has favoured us. 





APPRENTICES’ Liprary.—We shall have something to say ins 
short time on this subject, in answer to the suggestionof 


a correspondent. 


An Old Toper has just been received. 





Tux WANDERER.—The paper on Wisdom shall be inserted— 
In any future communication, Ciitus wouid oblige us by 
omitting the inconvenient mode of intersecting the lines, 
which renders them extremely confused. 


Twe Quaxer’s Buneer, No. VIII. positively in our next. 








The letter of InpaGator in our next. 
penal 
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